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T FRIENDS’ | Proressor Puiny Earnie Cuase, or HaverRFORD 

A CoLLEGE, proposes to‘deliver Six Familiar and Ex- 


| planatory Lectures in the Board of Trade Room, 


fontral Dry Goods Store | Mercantile Library Building, on ‘' Modern Scientific 


Discoveries and Theories.” 
CAN BE FOUND: 


Lecture I, 11th month, 17th.—Jean Baptiste La- 
| marck and Louis Agassiz. ‘“ Darwinism.” 
n’s Cark Brown Merinoes, at $1.00. Lecture IJ, 11th month 24th._—Benjamin Thompson 
Says Dae Tews eaneres, - oi. | (Count Rumford) and Humphrey Davy. “Heat, a 
e Ts, s, 10s | Mode of Motion.” 
Fine French Cretonnes, Dark Browns, $1.00. | 


| Lecture III, 12th month lst.—Benjamin Frank- 
Nice Neat Figured Dress Goods, Browns. 25¢ lin and Michael Faraday. “Electricity and Tele- 







Most Excellent Waterproof Cloaking, $1.00 to $1.124. | graphy.” 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
8. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


N.B.—U Friends desire any of the above 
Goods, and can’t come, please send | James B. Esphy. 
| listeth ;'’ Weather Predictions. 


for Samples. 


STOCKING YARNS. 


We have now in stock a large assortment of wool- 
en and cotton stocking yarns, comprising the dif- 





ferent grades of brown mixed, black mixed Sheeps | 


gray, and blue mixed. Our 32 and 36 Soft Wool 
yarns are special favorites. Special attention is 


called to our Gents’ and Ladies’ Woolen Stockings, 
of which we now have twelve varieties. 


JOHN M. FINN. 
S. E. Cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, 


Philadelphia, 





Resrectev FRIEND: 

In consequence of the recent death of William 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot 
to be his successor in the China, Glass and Queens- 
ware business, No. 923 Market street, Philadelphia, 
under the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & 
EDWARDS. 


j}and William Allen Miller. 


| Jonathan Edwards. 
| Reason.” 


Lecture IV, 12th month 8th.—Thomas Young, 
“Universal Force ;” 
“Spectroscopy,” ‘ Let there be Light!” 

Lecture V, 12th month 15th.—Luke Howard and 
“The wind bloweth where it 


Lecture VI, 12th month 22d —George Fox and 
‘‘Harmony of Faith and 


Tickets for the Course, $2. For Sale at this 


| Office, 706 Arch street. 


ORSES TAKEN TO WINTER.—Good Stables: 
and Good Care. Address Box 54, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


A HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 
For ten smal! children, under guarded care. Address 
SARAH E. FELL, 
MECHANICSVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


Chester, Pa. For botn sexes. Students prepared for any 
class in College, for business life, or for Teachers. Two 
Departments — PRIMARY and ACADEMIC. Skilled and 
“ones Teachers only employed. 

he Fall Term will open on Monday, September 6. 


GEORGE GILBERT Principal. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 





This is to assure you that my best efforts will be | (Late Cutter and Foreman for Cus. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and | Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons. Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
Respectfully, |up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 

CHAS. B. EDWARDS. |! their patronage. 


TO FRIENDS. 
OOK MUSLIN HANDKERCHIEFS, IN 7-8 AND 4-4 SIZES. 
THIBET AND MERINO SHAWLS, AND SHAWL BINDINGS TO MATCH. 
BEAVER AND IMITATION SEALSKIN SHAWLS AT $8, WORTH $12. 
FELT AND CLUTH SKIRTS AND MOREEN SKIRTING. 
BROWN SILK BANDANNA HANDKERCHIEFS. 
BLACK SILK HANDKERCHIEFS FOR CRAVATS. 
DARK SHADES OF PLAIN SILKS. NEAT DARK STRIPE AND PLAIDS IN SILKS. 
DARK SHADES OF LUPINS’ MERINOS. BLACK MERINOS AND CASHMERES. 
BLACK SILKS OF THE PUREST QUALITY, AT LOW PRICES. 
TABLE DAMASKS. FINE TOWELS FOR BRIDAL AND CHAMBER USE. 
BLANKETS, SPREADS, FLANNELS, MUSLINS, TICKINGS, ETC. 
OUR GOODS ARE ALL OF GOOD QUALITIES, OUR PRICES THE LOWEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE. OUR STOCK WILL BE POLITELY SHOWN, WHETHER YOU WANT TO 
PURCHASE OR LOOK. 


SAMUEL C. EASTBURN & CO., 
S. W. Cor. Eighth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia 
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LADIES’ | CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the ¢ 


of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, off, 
50 CENT MERINO SHIRTS. perior advantages at moderate rates. ‘thy b 















; ; Healthy low 
50 cent Ladies’ good weight Merino Vest. tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular, 
60 cent Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal 
85 cent Ladies’ Finer Quality Vest. Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N.Y 
$1 Silk Stitched Superior Merino Vest. a a —_—_ J 
$1.25 Soft woolen Fine Fabric Vest. C ; 
Also, MUCH FINER GRADES—Ladies’ Merino - W. SLAGLE & CO,, 


Wear of both DOMESTIC and ENGLISH makes. FLOUR AND GRAIN 


55 cent Balbriggan, woven seams, embroidered. Commission Merchant A ‘a 


30 cent Ladies’ striped Stockings. 


25 cent Ladies’ Regular Fine Stockings. 118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Ma., Vv 


Ladies’ Woolen Hose, every style. 
Soxtcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds ang 


BOYS) AND GIRLS? kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 5 
§ ade on shipments. 















35 Cent Snirts. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, : 
One lot of very good Merino Shirts, 35 cents for C d B 1 d 
small sizes, rising 5 cents to the size. arpenters an uil ers, A 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
45 CENT GIRLS’ SHIRT. (Firat Street above Race Street,) 
One lot, finer grade, small sizes, 45 cents, rising | PHILADELPHIA. 
5 cents to the size. JO 3BING ATTENDED TO. : 
The above prices are at least 25 per cent. below | sam, 2, nom 3, THOMPSON BHOURDS, 
former figures. = 256 N.' entieth St. No. 11165 Citron & 
} 4y 





MEN’S MERINO SHIRTS. 


We have in stock lines of Men’s Shirts, in white, 
clouded and scarlet, from 40 cents to the firest ¢c- 





FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 










mestic and English makes. 

CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS, _ - BS. BEOESTER, 
LADIES’ STOCKINGS, EVERY &Ti7 F | Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
GENTS’ STOCKINGS, and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring 





. Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair. 

JOHN M. FINN, ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

S. E. corner Seventh and Arcn Streets, | to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) = No, 586 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


R.H: MACY & CO,, MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


14th St. & 6th Ave. NEW YORE. Springboro, Ohio. 


, : under tus management of Friends. Regular 

The Largest Importers in America of Dolls and | Qjassical and Sciontific Courses; also Preparatory 
Toys suitable for Holiday Presents. The LARGEST | anq lective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
RETAIL FANCY GOUDS ESTABLISHMENT in| physical indestry daily required, and remunerated, 




















roe York. ge@grCatalogues sent free to any ad- |" fa}) Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 

ress. , 1875. 1 : 

ga@e- Orders by mail attended to with special care. | halen” — oe oe ae 
a 











CRITTENBEN’'S E Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. EL \ZABETH WORTHINGTON, __ 
ie a RITTENDEM Propet, | FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” Has Removed from 420 NOBLE 8T. to 


















NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 449 NORTH FIFTH STREET 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. “ 
Send for Cireular aivieg sietleaiens. et ; PHILADELPHIA. 
L. & R. L. TYSON, TRIMMING STORE; No. 249 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE | Sonth Eleventh Street, above Spruce, Philadel- 
Ten Miles from Philadelphia, phia. Have a good assortment of Trimmings 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, |and Dress Linings. Also fine modes, brown and 





Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both | mixed Yarns, best Berlin Zephyrs and American 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, | Zephyrs, Canvass, Superior Knit Goods always on 
and receive the same degrees. Forecatalogue, giving hand and made to order. Wool and French Wad- 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., | dings and other Waddings of the best quality. 
Address, Ladies Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars and Cuffs. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and materials 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. | orCaps; also Friends Caps made to order. 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFS. 


pee PPP PPP LLLP PPP 


VOL. XXXII. 


ADITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
QONMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TU 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 

AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 


OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-Szoonp Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars ani Sixty Cents to sub- 
seribers receiving it through the mail stage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX “£NTS. 


It is desirable that all subscription: hould commence a 

inning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in onzoxs, prarts, or 
P. O. mongy-onpEeRS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Ma, 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
USURY. 
BY EDWARD RUSHMORE. 


No. 4. 
(Concluded ) 


The substance of the following inquiry has 
undoubtedly arisen in many minds; “If I 
may receive rent for a house, why may I not 
receive interest from the possessor of my 
money?” This question W. C. Sillar consid- 
ers as follows: “In reply, allow me to say 
that, regarding borrowing money, the poet 
has written : 

“<«The chains of the debtor are heavy and cold, 
Its links all corrosion and rust; 


Gild them o’er as you will, they are never of gold, 
Then spurn them aside with disgust.’ 


“Our own hearts must tell us that these 
lines are in no way applicable to the tenant 
of a house, and therefore it is evident that 
there is some essential difference between the 
two. I have shown you that money lending, 
ou interest, has been condemned by all sects, 
religions and peoples; that it is condemned 
by common-sense, by equity, by the prophets, 
by Moses, and by the Almighty himself; and 
yet we would try and excuse it by saying 
that you cannot see any harm in rent, and 
that rent is the same as interest. If it be so, 
we ought to discountenance rent; but no, we 
wish to justify interest, and therefure we are 
they that justify ourselves before men; but 
God knoweth our hearts, for that which is 
highly esteemed among men is abcmination 
in the sight of God. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 13, 1875. 
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“A fair argument would be this: Usury is 
forbidden ; usury and rent are alike, therefore 
rent is forbidden. But we say: Rent is good; 
usury and rent are alike, therefore usury, 
though forbidden, is good, too. . . . To 
prove that they are essentially different from 
each other, we shall put the two cases in juxta- 
position : 

“1st. Money, in itself, is not productive. 

‘A house, in itself, is productive of com- 
fort and shelter from the weather. 

“2. Wealth, when in the form of money, 
can be made productive by spending it; that 
is, by absolutely parting with it in exchange 
for something that is productive. 

“‘ Wealth, when in the form of a house, 
does not require to be parted with, but, of 
its own nature, affords the comfort and shel- 
ter for which payment is made. 

“3. In money, the thing lent has to be re- 
turned whole, entire, without any deteriora- 
tion for age, tear and wear or accident. 

“In a house, the thing lent has to be re- 
turned inferior to what it was, by age, tear and 
wear, or accident; and, if it fall down, the 
tenant has not to rebuild it. 

‘4, In money, the risk arising from the 
act of God, the Queen’s enemies, fire, &., 
&c., are borne by tae borrower. 

“In a house, these are all borne by the 
lender. 

“5, The borrower must part with the money, 
and so come under an obligation to give back 
what he has no longer got. 
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“Te house is never parted with, therefore 
the borrower is never in the condition of be- 
ing unable to restore the principal. 

“6. This obligation constitutes ‘ debt.’ 

“In hiring a house there is no debt in- 
curred. 

“7, The borrower has permission to part 
with the lender’s property. 

“The tenant has no permission to part with 
the lessor’s property. 

“8. The money-lender’s property, there- 
fore, is the ‘ bond’ of the debtor. 

“The house-owner’s property remains the 
‘house.’ 

“9. Hence is established the bondage or 
slavery in the hands of the debtor, so heavy 
and cold. ’ 

“Hence the Briton who hires a house is 
still a free Briton. 

“10. From the use of the money there 
may be derived no advantage, the trade being 
barren. 

“In the use of the house the shelter is pos- 
itive, and in no way doubtful. 

‘11. In using money, the principal may 
be Jost in part or in whole. 

“In using a house, the principal remains, 
and cannot be lost, either in part or in whole. 

“12. Money, like victuals, is consumed in 
the using. 

“A house is not consumed in the using. 

“13. Debt is a desolation, and to owe more 
than you received, the abomination of desola- 
tion. Vide Ezekiel xviii, 13. 

‘In a house there is no desolation. 

“14, Therefore the Lord said, from Mount 
Sinai, ‘If you lend money, you are not to 
take interest.’ 

“Therefore the law does not forbid rent of 
a house. 

“15. A money-lender cannot say the Lord’s 
Prayer without annihilating his debt or lying. 

“The lessor of a house can say it with a 
clear conscience.” 

I should be glad, in concluding these extracts 
on usury, to present the testimony of history to 
the abhorrence with which it was regarded 
by the Christian church so late as the six- 
teenth century. But the Scriptures show that 
Moses and the prophets are unanimous in 
condemning the taking of any interest; and, 
if any Christian doubts their competence to 
instruct in such matters, he may well be re- 
minded of the apparent approval with which 
the Lord Himself gave these words of Abra- 
ham: “If they hear not Moses and the proph- 
ets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” 

Our money is our God’s. Its meaning in 
His sight is righteousness. If my brother 
does not need my help for life or righteous- 
ness, I must not lend and tempt him with 


the hope of gain; if my brother needs my 
help for life or righteousness, it is evil in meto 
wish to profit by my charity. The Lord our Re. 
deemer said: “ Do good, and lend, hopin 
for nothing again.” We should not lend 
where we are not willing to lose, for we should 
never lend unworthily; and we should be 
ashamed if we are not willing to lose ip 
behalf of righteousness, while we profess the 
name of Christ. : 

Let us learn what lesson is in the fact that 
Jesus Christ calls the adversary of our true 
service “ Mammon,” and what spiritual sense 
is in the words, “ He went into the temple, 
and began to cast out them that sold therein 
and them that bought. And He taught daily 
in the temple.” 

My brother, while the desire of gain ‘is in 
thy heart, the Son of man hath not where to 
lay His head with thee, nor can any knowl. 
edge of His kingdom come to thee while thou 
seekest to gather for thyself other riches than 
His love. 

Brother, that believest in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, thou that hast received the heavenly 
anointing, and seen, as I have seen, in the 
vision of Jesus, that He “ His own self bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree,” canst 
thou see aught iv the sacrifice of thy Lord 
like the lending of money for gain? Let us 
remember that we must be planted in the 
likeness of His death to attain to the likeness 
of His resurrection, and keep in mind “the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Rochester, N. Y., Eleventh month, 1875. 





REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE OF IN- 
DIANA YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


The Committee, viz: W. C. Starr, Edward 
Roberts and wife, and Elizabeth Cadwallader, 
appointed to visit the Omaha tribe of Indians, 
accompanied by our friend Noah Cadwallader, 
have attended to the duty, and present the 
fullowing report: 

We left home on the 16th of Sixth month, 
arriving at Omaha City on the 18th. Sup’t 
Barclay White being absent, we failed to ob- 
tain his introduction to the business of the 
Agency, and went up next day to the reser- 
vation. Agent Theodore T. Gillingham and 
family were well, and met us cordially. 

The business of the tribe appears to have 
been properly managed so far as we could 
judge. he income during the year has 
placed ample funds in the hands of the Agent 
for repairs and the purchase of much needed 
new implements. The reservation now con- 
tains 180,000 acres, all of which is rich farm- 
ing land. 

By Act of Congress in 1872, 49,762 acres 
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‘ployees, and an annuity of $2 per capita. 
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were appraised for sale in trust for the tribe, 
of which but 30) acres were sold, netting $700. 
Last year 12,000 acres were sold to the Win- 
nebagoes for $30,500 cash. The annuity is 
$20,000. The Government aid amounts to 
$10,000 for support of schools, mills and em- 

































he carpenter and assistant carpenter are not 
aid by the Government. The treaties with 
this tribe do not require the Government to 
support the schools, hence they may be cut 
off at any time by unfriendly legislation. Of 
the funds above, about $45,000 or $30,500 
proceeds of the Winnebago sale and $15,000 
of the annuity, were placed at the disposal of 
the Agent. He has drawn one-half of the 
sale money in addition to the annuity, with 
which he has made large purchases of supplies 
for the tribe. Each fund has a balance on 
hand, and there are no debts to pay, as he 
undertakes no improvement or purchases un- 
til the funds are in hand to pay for them. 

The estimate of last year’s crops proved 
substantially correct, viz: Of corn the esti 
mated yield was 30,000 bushels, and 4,003 
bushels of wheat by measure; about 350 tons 
of hay were also gathered. Of this there 
were sold about 10,000 bashels of corn and 
500 bushels of wheat. There was also a sur- 
plus of potatoes. The grasshoppers did not 
injure last year’s crops. 

The saw and grist mills are cheap wooden 
buildings. The Agent has had them newly 
roofed with pine shingles instead of cotton- 
wood boards, the floor relaid and most of the 
machinery reset, and a new bolting chest and 
smut machine added. The improvement cost 
$1,000, and was money, we think, well spent. 
The smith shop was a mere shanty near the 
mills, but a neat frame shop is being built 
near the Agency to take its place. 

Winfield S. Lamb, successor to B. White, 
Jr., is a young man of steady habits, and we 
think suitable for the place. 

At the last session of Congress an appro- 
priation was made for the pay of a matron on 
this reservation. Jane Black, wife of Isaac 
Black, received the appointment at a salary 
ot $600 per year, and commenced her duties 
on the Ist of Fifth month last. She is an 
excellent woman, familiar with the Indian 
character and ways, and thoroughly enlisted 
in her work. She visits the people from house 
‘to house, encouraging and instructing the 
women in the care of the sick, and in domes- 
tic affairs generally. 

Three good schools are still maintained 
and located as heretofore—one at the old 


Mission building, in a rented room, one at 
the Agency, and one near the old site of 


Jim’s Village. The teachers are Menzo C. 
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Lee, Elizabeth Smith and Isaac Black, re- 
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spectively. Domestic cares made it necessary 
for Elizabeth H. Gillingham to give up 
teaching at the Agency school-house last 
winter. 
Indians in winter, who go away to hunt or to 
work for the traders and who take their fam- 
ilies along, iaterferes very much with the at- 
tendance at school ; yet, we think the pupils 
exhibit the same progress in their studies 
that white children at home do under the 
same circumstances. 
the schools being notified of our intended 
visit, welcomed us by decorating the room 
with branches of thirty-seven varieties of 
forest-trees. They also had a bouquet of wild 
flowers, two feet in diameter, on the stove, 
and a smaller one in a tin-cup on the teach- 
er’s desk. This token of esteem was highly 
enjoyed by our party. The returns for the 
school year just ended equal those of former 
years. 
enrollment of 114, with an average attend- 
ance of 96. 
taught, many are quite good readers, and a 
larger number write well. 
worked on the black-board, showed that they 
understood what they were doing, and a de- 
cided advance over former years. 
in all the schools is excellent. 
thinks he will not have to call upon Friends 
for clothing for school children hereafter. 


The absence of large numbers of 


The children at one of 


For Fifth month they aggregate an 
All the elementary branches are 


Their arithmetic, 


The order 
The Agent 


The health of the tribe during the past 


year has been good. Some old people have 
passed away. 
men, 
1,005 ; an increase of 53 over last year. 


The present population is 262 
267 women, and 476 children—total, 


The First-day school is the only religious 


organization on the reservation conducted in 
the English language. It is held alternately 
at the Agency and Jim’s Village school- 
house, seven miles apart. 


Isaac Black is 
Superintendent. From the interest manifested 
by the Indians, we are led to believe that 
large First-day schools might be held at each 
of the school-houses, if energetic persons could 
be enlisted to conduct them. On First-day 
we attended at the Jim’s Village House. The 
scholars of the day-schools filled the seats full 
enough, but the grown people crowded in as 
long as a seat could be found, and many 
stood about outside. The exercises are opened 
with singing, which appears to attract and 
secure the attendance of the adults, among 
whom missionary labor is so much needed. 
After the opening, the company is divided 
into classes for Scripture reading. Deep in- 
terest was manifested throughout, .as was 
feelingly stated by an aged chief, who spoke 
at the close of the school, saying that he felt 
a great interest in the school, and although 
he lived seven miles from one school house 
and one mile from the other, he had only 
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missed being present two First days since the 
school was opened last Tenth month. An in- 
terpreter was present to help when necessary. 
The improvement in the attendance over last 
year is very encouraging, especially when we 
remember that the families are much more 
scattered than formerly, many of them living 
on their farms several miles away. We be- 
lieve that if a suitable meeting house was 
erected, and earnest workers were found to 
engage in the service, half of the tribe could 
be gathered around the simple teachings of 
Truth, as understood by our Society. 

An educated Indian, whose name we sup- 
press, stated to our party after the close of 
the council, that the Indians do not gamble 
eo much as they did five or six years ago; 
they work more and have not the time to 
gamble. Even the Medicine dances are not 
eo well attended as formerly, as the men will 
not leave their plows to attend. 

We observe an increase in the number who 
wear citizens’ cluthing. They have not the 
means to purchase it if they were inclined to 
adopt it generally. But we think that with 
the means will come the disposition to dress 
like white people. 

The villages are fast meltingaway. Joe’s, 
the upper village, is more than half gone. 
The cabins have been taken to pieces and 
rebuilt on allotments. ‘lhe central or Mud 
Village, so-called because of its Jarge, sod- 
built houses, has now but three remaining, 
a few tents are scattered about the neighbor 
hcod and occupied by a thriftless class, who 
are 100 lazy to break their land. Jim’s, the 
lower viliage, is gone entirely. This scatter- 
ing of the people onto their farms is a serious 
inconvenience to those attending school ; 
many are two miles away, and some are four 
to six miles off. Yet, the distance is gener- 
ally overcome, except in very cold weather. 
Again, as the little farms increase in size, the 
larger children are required in the corn-fields 
in eummer time. To encourage settlements 
of families on their allotments, the Agent ast 
spring offered every man who would perma- 
nently settle upon and break a certain quan- 
tity of his land a new wagon, a double set of 
harness, a spade and a hoe. Those who had 
previously moved out were included in this 
arrangement. Sixty-three families are now 
so settled, and have received the wagons, &c., 
and are highly pleased with their iuture pros 
pects. If they vacate their farms they sur- 
render these articles to the Agent again. 

The yolice force has been reduced from 12 
to 6. They are very proud of the bright star 
that adorns their breasts, and are prompt in 
their line of duty. The peace aid good urder 
among the peop’e is admirable. 

William Onthwaite, the farmer, still retains 
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his place, and is highly spoken of. The tribe 
has about 1,400 acres under cultivation this 
year, not including the family gardens which 
would equal probably another 100 acres, 
This is an increase of 225 acres over the last 
year. 
corn and 450 in wheat. 
looks well, and if the harvest equals that of 
last year, viz , 35 bushels of corn and nearly 
14 bushels of wheat per acre, they will har. 
vest 33,250 bushels of corn and 6,000 bushels 
of wheat, a gain of 3,250 bushels of corn and 
2,000 of wheat. 
state that the wheat was somewhat damaged 
in the shock by unusually wet weather. Their 
success in farming has greatly encouraged 
them, hence there is a prospect of a larger 
increase next year than ever heretofore. 










































Of this 1,400 acres, 950 acres are jp, 
The growing crop 


Recent letters, however, 


The prairie plows are now very busy. The 


Agent loans a plow, and, if the applicant 
has no team, two yokes of oxen also, to be 
used one week, and then be returned. 


By a letter, dated Ninth month 8th, we 


are informed that the Indians have. broken 
681 acres of new land this summer, all on in- 
dividual allotments; anincrease of 446 acres, 
or nearly three times as much as was broken 
last year. 


Another letter states that Standing Hawk, 


a chief 70 years of age, has plowed the site of 
Joe’s Village, it being on his allotment. A 
few of the residents not being removed out 
onto their land, he plowed around their 
houses as an Indiana farmer would around the 
stumps in a clearing. Breaking new prairie 
is a severe operation on both men and teams, 
The plowshare and cutter must be as sharp 
as files can make them to cut the strong grass 
roots, hence a large file is as essential to each 
plow as a wietstone is toascythe. The In- 
dians are becoming expert in this work, and 
far excelled the Granger members of our 
party in a trial of skill. The sod turned over 
this eummer rots during fall and winter, and 
is ready to be p'owed with light stirring 
plows next spring, and planted. f 

epirit is gaining ground rapidly in the minds 
of our Indians, and success will add to it in 
an increasing ratio from year to year. 


he farming 


The number of oxen has decreased 20 head 
cp 10 ycke, there being. at present but 20 
yokes, 12 of which belong to the Department 
and 8 to individual Indians. There are 800 


horses and ponies, an increase of 273 head, ° 


59 cows, ca'ves and young cattle, and 12 
mules, about the same as last year, and 150 
hogs, an increase of 120 head. The 12 yokes 
of oxen were purchased this year. All other 
live stock is the property of individual In- 


dians. E-ba-hom-ba, an energetic chief, called. 


our attention to a dozen nice hogs he was 
fattening ina pen. All the cattle are herded 
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ten miles west of the settlements (except the 
oxen) by a white man, who receives in pay 
the privilege of grazing other cattle on the 
unoccupied part of the reservation. The frail 
fences built by former agents are fast disap- 
pearing. The Agent has abolished his last 
year’s coral or stock-yard system, and substi- 
tuted a large enclosed pasture of 300 acres, 
into which all work horses and oxen are 
turned at night, unless they are staked out 
with lariats. 

No stock is permitted to run at large. This 
is also the State law. This plan of securing 
the growing crops against depredation from 
domestic animals has given great satisfaction. 
Tne policemen promptly arrest all loose ani- 
mals and imprison them in the Agency pas- 
ture, from which the owners can only get them 
by promising to be more vigilant in future. 


have made fearful gaps in their number. 
Consumption is frequent, and scrofu a is al- 
most universal among them. To battle with 
our ailments they have oaly our simple dis- 
pensary of native roots, herbs and incanta- 
tions, hence we see them slowly passing away, 
unless we can get them completely within the 
pale o civilization. To this end let us work, 
and we are grateful in believing that the 
Omahas are surely setting their faces there- 
unto. 

About 600 of the tribe (men, women and 
children) went on the hunt last winter along 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad. Many 
of these did not properly hunt for themselves, 
but worked at dressing robes for white men. 
They returned with a large number of robes. 
The Department does not allow the Omahas 
to go off their land to hunt, and hence the 
Agent could give no liberty to go, but they 
went against his advice, driven by necessity, 
this being their only means of supplying 
themselves with meat, clothing and leather 
for moccasins. The Agent thinks it best to 
deal gently with them for this kind of dis- 
obedience, because their small beginnings at 
farming do not yet supply them with meat 
and clothing. As the game becom2s scarcer 
and their little corn-fields widen into larger 
ones, this trouble in regard to going off the 
reservation to hunt will die out of itself. This 
policy of our Agent we commend, because we 
observe that this people is now passing through 
to them a most trying ordeal. In the first 
place they are mentally, in their way, the 
full stature of men, and we cannot blame 
them for holding instinctively to the opinions 
wrought into their natures by long ages of 
tuition. When the Indian was hungry he 
laid his hand on his bow, nor did he dream 
that there was another source of supply. 
When he was cold he did the same; even his 
habitations were mostly built by the chase. 
He now beholds the game grown scarce; 
hunger, cold, sickness and annihilation have 
taken the place of plenty and of strength. 
His friends point him to the rich soil at his 
feet for food and clothing, and he readily 
sees the necessity of taking their advice; and 
we are gratified to behold this once noble 
race following in the furrow of agriculture, 
and, with a farmer’s joy, pointing us to his 
widening corn and wheat fields. The stimulat- 
ing diet of meat has given place to one of 
bread and vegetables, to the use of which his 
system is not accustomed, and the depression 
that must naturally follow, adds greatly to 
his hardships. Now, therefore, let us try to 
look upon his situation with his eyes, and 
have charity for him. He is certainly en- 
deavoring to see himself as we see him, and 
in solid earnest, but with awkward hand, he 

















































Tae policy heretofore pursued of building 
houses for the Indians is, in our judgmont, a 
grave mistake, because they do not know how 
to use them, and do know how to live in tents 
or tepees. They require a large amount of 
wood to warm them in winter, and the owners 
do not enjoy cutting and hauling it several 
miles. The tepee requires but little fire to 
make them comfortably warm. The Indian 
can live in the tepee on his farm as well as 
he can in the village of tents. His fore- 


and he knows, nor thinks of, nor is comfort- 
able, nor at home in any, other kind of a 
house. He first needs to learn to provide 
himself with the necessaries of life in his new- 
found condition of change, and from his sur- 
plus, produced by his own labor, he can add 
the comforts and conveniences his growing 
taste may crave. 

We would rather say, build him a little 
barn to keep his horses, their feed and his 
implements in. His wagon and his plows are 
exposed to the weather the whole year round. 

Our Indians see this point, and as their 
grain, amounting to many tho isands of bush- 
els, increases, as they learn to earn and han- 
dle money, and begin to enjoy the comforts 
that money confers upon its possessors, they 
will steadily improve in the disposition to ob- 
tain it. Wealth, when the accumulation of 
industry, is the foundation stone of civiliza 
tion the world over, and our wards having 
discovered this fact, the problem of their 
rescue from extermination, we hope will be 
solved. At the same time contact with the 
white race destroys the Indian. Their fond- 
nes3 for spirits—the deadly impurity of ‘that 
within their reach when off of the reservation, 
poisons their systems. Diseases which are 
familiar to us, and generally curable, take 
fatal hold of them. Smallpox and measles 
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is laying away his ancient friends—the bow 
and arrow—and with limbs unused to toil, 
he feebly, but hopefully, grasps the weapons 
of husbandry, saying as he does so, I am old 
and can do but little, but my children will do 
better after the fathers pass away. 

The truth of their oft-repeated expressions 
grow upon us as we mingle with them from 
year to year, and we can now correct many 
of our opinions and estimates of their dis- 
positions and capabilities. 

The Committee called a general council of 
the tribe, to be held on the 23d. The call 
was warmly seconded by the Indians, who 
said they hoped we would hold a council 
with them. In our call, we :equested the 
women to attend, as it was our custom to 
take our wives to our meetings. At 10 o’clock 
the council-house was full, the sash taken out 
of the windows, and all filled with young 
men. 

The Agent opened by stating that the 
visitors desired to meet the people in a social 
way or sort of friendly reunion, and that we 
had no other object in asking to see them to- 
gether. One of your Committee followed, 
acknowledging his gratitude for being able to 
stand in their midst, then enlarging on the ex- 
istence of a Great Spirit, who was present 
everywhere, and who saw all our actions, 
heard our words, and even knew our thoughts 
before we uttered them. In His goodness and 
mercy He guided and assi:ted us if we called 
upon Him, and wereattentive to His teachings. 

The Indians appeared to catch and note 
particularly whatever waseaid concerning an 
over-ruling Providence. They spoke alter- 
nately with the whites, commencing with 
Yellow Smoke, the oldest chief in the tribe— 
the aged always having precedence amongst 
them. Hesaid they understood what we had 
said, They knew that God made the earth, 
and that all blessings came from the earth. 
They were glad to see us, and thanked us for 
our advice. They tilled the ground, and it 
yielded plentifully. Providence was on their 
side, and they were getting along well. They 
would keep on trying, and hoped to improve 
from day to day and week to week, and if we 
would give them time they wou!d accomplish 
more and more. It was hard for the old peo- 
ple to learn to till the soil and live as white 
people, but the children would make better 
progress. They must not be discouraged nor 
give up, but labor on, learning from us. Our 
skins were one white and the other red, but 
we were all of one blood. When they were 
at Richmond they met our sisters, and many 
of them spoke and told us to look to the Great 
Spirit, and they thanked them for it. 

The alternating speakers followed much ip 
thesame strain, the Indians frequently express- 
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ing their esteem and confidence in their Agent, 
Severa] Indian women were in attendance, og. 
cupying seats at the head of the room. We 
endeavored to impress upon them the ideg 
that the women were as good as the men, and 
entitled to the same consideration. They re. 
plied that they saw as many women at the 
councils in Richmond as men, but urged that 
Indians’ ways were different. ‘The women had 
to stay in the corn-fields while they attended 
council. The white women were taught by 
their forefathers to go to meeting. After 
awhile the Indian women may join them in 
council, but they (the women) have not 
learned that yet. We will keep on trying, 
but it will take a hundred years for us to 
learn all you know. 

Another chief closed by saying: ‘“ My 
friends, sisters and fathers, we feel better, and 
you do help uson. We hope you will remem- 
ber us and our Agent in your prayers. | 
speak not only for myself, but for the tribe.” 

his deeply interesting council lusted five 
hours, during which they referred again and 
again to what had been said about the Great 
Spirit. They said that our words must be 
true. They felt them, and would keep them 
in their hearts, and hoped we would tell them 
more of our views. Our parting at the close 
was full of expressions of mutual interest in 
each other’s welfare, and will ever be remem- 
bered on our side. They assured us our visit 
was appreciated and very acceptable. The 
Indians have a beautiful faith in one Great 
Universal Father, from whom all blessings 
emanate. 

When we were ready to take leave of Agent 
Gillingham and wife, he informed us that his 
private business required him to resign the 
Agency of the Omahas, and desired Friends 
to designate some one to take his place as 
soon as they could properly. We regret to 
eee them leave, as it will be hard to fill their 
places. Acknowledging with gratitude the 
protection of a kind Providence, we remain 

Your friends, 
W. C. Starr, 
EpWARD ROBERTS, 
Mary Ann ROBERTS, 
E.izABETH G, CADWALLADER. 





Ir is a beautiful privilege of those who 
have lived upon Christian principles, to die 
calmly and without change of views or char- 
acter. They need no change. They have 
known the simplicity, the reasonableness, the 
spiritual yet practical character of the Gospel 
of Christ. The approach of death does not 
make life seem to have been less the scene of 
God’s government. They expect to live in 
another world upon the same eternal princi- 
ples they have lived upon in this, and to find 
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God none other, none less true, holy, merci- | others not members of any religious organi- 
ful than they have found Him here. The] zation. At the opening of the meeting a 
future, dim in its scenery and circumstances, | hope was expressed that the services of the 
js clear as day in its moral and spiritual as- | occasion might not rest on any one individual, 
pects. Knowing Christ and knowing God, | but be diffused over the meeting; and that if 
they know futurity in the only way it con-| each one was engaged in silent prayer, the 
cerns them to know it, as the continuation of | Divine blessing would be realized. A Nor- 
the undying sentiments, affections, principles | wegian woman (whose application for mem- 
they have experienced here—the reign of the | bership is now under consideration) spoke a 
same justice, holiness and truth which they | few words, to satisfaction. She was followed 
have served, loved, worshipped in the flesh.} by a member of that branch of the Society 
Blessed the man whose life has made him the | called, for distinction, ‘“ Wilbur Friends.” 
friend of God and God his friend, and whom | His discourse was brief and interesting. Other 
death cannot daunt and futurity does not} exercises were expressed, in one of which the 
threaten! Great peace have they who love | distinction was drawn between vital and cere- 
Thy law and nothing shall offend them.— The | monial religion. The meeting closed after 
Liberal Christian. supplication to the Throne of Grace. 
The belief was expressed that the time 
War.—The abolition of war is no longer} might be near at hand to hold a regularly 
to be set down as a creation of fancy, a dream | established meeting at Centredale. 


of enthusiastic philanthropy. War rests on 
opinion, and opinion is more and more with- oS —~, 
Roaieg its ane. War rests on contempt AS CRA PSé€ 
of human nature; on the habit of regarding] FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
the mass of human beings as machines, or as = 
animals having no higher use than to be shot “Thou hast, I have no doubt, seen full and 
at and murdered for fhe glory of a chief, for interesting reports of the Illinois Yearly 
the seating of this or that family on a throne, Meeting, which meeting, to our minds, was 
for the petty interests and selfish rivalries | more deep and full and interesting than we 
which have inflamed States to conflict. Let] had any right to expect. All the strangers 
the worth of a human being be felt, and a| from abroad met with a cheering welcome 
main pillar of war will fall_— Channing. wherever they went, and the sweet, tender 
Sen eae, ministry of some has gone into many a prai- 
LOCAL, INFORMATION, rie home with blessing. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. “Our autumn is very lovely, and there is 
While we are receiving cheering accounts | 20 end of glad things to be thankful for.” 
from large meetings where gifted minds are Bh ok 7 z ‘ 
led to communicate abundantly, perhaps it} “I think it (Indiana Yearly Meeting) was 
may not be amiss to remind Friends that | one of the best I ever attended. There was 
there are also small and silent meetings. not one note of discord. One or two of the 
Dr. A. H., my wife and myself are the only | epistles received were more than usually ex- 
persons in this city claiming a right of mem- | cellent, and I think Indiana Yearly Meeting 
bership among Friends. There are others, | never sent out fresher or more lively epistles 
living at from four to forty miles distant. since I have been old enough to observe them. 
Had the discipline and practice recom-| Perhaps it was because they were written by 
mended by our aged Friend Benjamin Hal-| young mothers, and [ could enter into their 
lowell, in the Intelligencer of Tenth month 2d | exercises better than usual. One mother ex- 
and 9th, prevailed amongst us, I have little| pressed a concern for those of us who have 
doubt that a Yearly Meeting equal to or| sons, that we might watch the little begin- 
larger than some of our present ones might | nings of evil habits. The use of tobacco of- 
have been established in Michigan. ten begins with little paper cigars, and we 
Allow me to add that Dr. H. is the oldest | treat it lightly, when it should be made a se- 
man belonging to Battle Creek Monthly | rious matter. Opportunities are often found 


Meeting. He is past eighty years, N. P. to drop a word here and there in favor of ab- 
stinence, that our influence might be shown 


CIRCULAR MEETING. to be on the right side. One need not preach 

A correspondent informs that a “ Circular | temperance in and out of season, and yet we 

Meeting” was held at Centredale, ‘Cedar | may influence public sentiment quiet/y in the 

county, Iowa, on the 24th of last month, | right direction.” ; 
which was interesting and largely attended. 

Members of the different branches of the| ‘‘ Your very acceptable letter came to hand 

Society of Friends were present, as well as| immediately after I had dispatched a second 
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one to you, under an apprehension that the 
first would not reach you. 

“In looking over it my heart was tendered 
and my better feelings raised, as I reflected 
on the nearness of our sympathies, though 
separated so far as to distance. 

“ Whilst our thoughts were with you, crav- 
ing your help and preservation in the ardu- 
ous undertaking in which you are engaged, 
you were writing unto us, furnishing an evi- 
dence of interest and love for the friends you 
had left behind you. 

“Ts there not much in this communion that 
the outward eye cannot perceive; something 
more than the intellectual power, unaided by 
the Divine Spirit, can comprehend ? And may 
we not hope that it is an evidence of the in- 
spiration of that Love whereby the disciples 
of the beloved Master know that they are 
‘one with Him,’ and that ‘He is in them’? 
As the lightning flash illuminates one part, 
so it illuminates ail under the same canopy ; 
and so doth the Father’s love extend over all 
the children of men who dwell under the in- 
fluence of His power. It enables those who 
are united in Christian fellowship to draw 
nearer and nearer together, nearer and nearer 
unto Him. He enlightens their understand- 
ings, ministers to their necessities, strengthens 
them in the hour of trial, upholds them in 
sorrow, and causes them to rejoice in His 
goodness, even in the midst of their afflic- 
tions. 

“Many, like the prophet Elijah, become 
disheartened, and are ready to conclude that 
they only are left, and such, I believe, will 
find much comfort in the words of the Mas- 
ter: ‘The world hath not known Thee, but 
I have known Thee’; and I earnestly desire 
that those who go forth in the name of the 
Lord may be favored to give evidence of this 
knowledge, and that they may also witness 
the peace and satisfaction which flow from a 
conviction that they have done their duty to 
the best of their ability; and oh, how sweet 
the consolation, if it might be added, ‘that 
these do know that Thou hast sent me’! for, 
if the spirit of Christ be in the messenger, it 
will necessarily work to the gathering of the 
people. 

“A tender and affectionate regard brings 
balm to the wounded spirit, and the watchful 
care of a loving brother or sister may be in- 
strumental in turring the mind to light and 
truth. In this condition, the conscience is 
awakened ; there may be a turning from the 
broad way into the narrow path; a newness 
of life rises up, and the love of God or the 
love of the Father take possession of the 
soul; past transgressions are mercifully al 
lowed to fade away from the memory; robes 
of selfishness are washed white and cleansed 


from all impurities; the ‘garment of praise’ 
takes the place of the ‘spirit of heaviness’ 
and men feel that they are redeemed from the 
thraldom of sinful lusts; and when so puri- 
fied we may be better enabled to understand 
the depth of that love which caused Jesus to 
bear all things, that He might be a witness 
for the truth. We claim to be His disciples; 
if we truly are so, we must, in some measure, 
pass through suffering and trial. The cup 
which He drank is more, probably, than we 
could bear; but we must remember that His 
Father in heaven strengthened Him for the 
work, and so, I trust, He will .strengthen 
us for all that may be required at our hands, 
The work of the Master was not ‘finished’ 
until the last crowning evidence of His love 
was made manifest on the cross, ‘ Father, for- 
give them!’ and then it was that rocks were 
rent, hardened hearts were opened; men be- 
lieved that He was truly, in spirit, the ‘Son of 
God’; His disciples were enabled to compre- 
hend the greatness of His mission. The 
‘Comforter’ came, as promised, and led them 
into a knowledge of Truth.” 
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Home Courtesy.—Perhaps few of us prop- 
erly estimate the value of family courtesy, or 
the interchange between children of one house- 
hold, or between parents and‘children, of those 
little nameless courtesies, which, while they 
are lavishly bestowed upon casual visitors, 
are often withheld from those to whom they 
are more justly due. 

The family band especially needs the exer- 
cise of these amenities, to smooth off the 
rough points of diversity of temperament, 
which sometimes wound when they come into 
close contact. They also help both parents 
and children to bear with equanimity the 
various petty annoyances and disappoint- 
ments of every-day life; and when they are 
so directed as to show a mutual dependence 
and love, they greatly strengthen and brighten 
the band of family union. 

Children are fully alive to manifestations 
of a dependence upon them, and quick to dis- 
cern when a parent, a brother or a sister 
looks to them for help, and when that help 
has been rendered, how grateful to a child 
would be the same kind and courteous recog- 
nition of the service as would have been ten- 
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dered to a stranger in return for the same 
act. But, “for want of thought more than 
for want of feeling,” this recognition is often 
withheld, and the service is received asa 
right, merely because it has been performed 
by one of our own household. If it be a 
child from whom we thus carelessly receive a 
kindness, without making a due return or 
acknowledgment of it, are we aware that we 
not only deprive that child of much pure en- 
joyment, but we also lay its mind open to the 
winds of discontent. On the other hand, did 
we extend to the children those little courta- 
sies to which they are entitled, the bond of 
family interest would be strengthened, and 
old and young would alike be helped and 
encouraged to keep within the circle of its 
loving influence. 

Admitting, then, that the exercise of the 
little courtesies of life strengthen home attach. 
ments, need we feel surprised if, neglecting 
them, we find our children preferring other 
places to their own homes, places where they 
are sometimes led into evil associations, 
which, as the old adage says, “ corrupt good 
manners.” 

It is largely within the power and withia 
the province, also, of parents to shield their 
children from any temptation to seek these 
evil associations, and this power lies partly in 
giving them home attractions ; not those that 
may be purchased with money, but those lov- 
ing, gentle courtesies that brighten and sweeten 
home-life. 

Let the children once feel that they are ap- 
preciated, and that the home circle is incom- 
plete without them, and let their little atten- 
tions be rewarded by a kind recognition, and 
surely their feet will rarely wander into for- 
bidden paths, where danger lurks hidden 
under so many attractive forms. 








MARRIED. 


EASTBURN—PALMER.—On the 12th of Eighth 
month, 1875, at the residence of Rachel Palmer, 
with the approbation of Falls Monthly Meeting, 
Robert Eastburn to Auna Palmer, both of Lower 
Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa. 

———- Or 
DIED. 

THURSTON.—Oa the evening of Tenth month 
30th, at the residence of Benjamin R. Smith, Ger- 
mantown, Hetty W. Thursto1, daughter of the late 
Joseph D. and Mary W. Thurston, in the 26th year 
of ber age. 
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WOOD.—Suddenly, on tbe 7th of Tenth month, 
1875, at the residence of her brother, Thos. Shep- 
herd, Union Bridge, Md., Mary Wood, in the 85th 
year of her age. 

This dear Friea1d was for nearly thirty-three 
years a widow, and for twenty-five years was an El- 
der of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. Her pure and 
cheerful life has left in the hearts of her friends a 
sweet memorial. Caring more for the comfort of 
others than for her own, she often directed that the 
little attentions which were offered her be paid to 
her aged brother, whilst she sat by enjoying his ap- 
preciation of them. She seemed to be waiting, in 
quiet faith, for the time of ber departure to come, 
and expressed herself, at different times for several 
years past, as having nothing in her way. She 
wished that she might go ‘“‘as a candle burned 
out.” 





—~or—- __—_ 
OBITUARY. 


WOLLASTON and FERRIS.—In Wilmington, on 
the 14th of Tenth month, Samuel Wollaston, and 
on the 15th, Ziba Ferris, both Elders of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting, and each in his 91st year, the 
former having always resided in that city. They 
were closely united io friendship; it may be said 
of them, ‘‘ They were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided.” 

Some three years ago Samuel Wollaston was 
prostrated with severe illness, which it was feared 
would prove fatal. A message was sent him from 
Ziba Ferris, which expressed the desire that he 
would wait afew years longer untii he was ready 
to accompany him. His wish was realized, for in 
less than twenty-four hours their pure spirits were 
reunited in the Heavenly Home. 

A long and well-spent life, bravely and cheerfully 
lived to its close, was the portion of each. Such 
are indeed the salt of the earth, giving a flavor to 
human existence that will bless succeeding genera- 
tions. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 73. 

(Continued from page 591.) 

TO MILAN AND THE LAKES OF ITALY. 

After making a tour of the churches of 
Verona, some of them of great interest, and 
visiting the finest gate of the city—the Porta 
Stuppa, we take the afternoon train to Milan, 
Sixth month 9th. We soon reach the forti- 
fied town of Peschiera, on the southeastern 
extremity of Lake Garda, and get many sat- 
isfactory views of the great sheet of blue Al- 
pine waters which stretches away to the north- 
ward, as we speed onward to the westward. 
If the weather was not so very warm, it would 
be desirable to pause at Peschiera and make 
a steamer tour of the lake, and see its banks, 
terraced with lemon groves, its erchanted 
isles, and its solemn mountain heights; but, 
as it is, we only say, Hail! and Farewell! 

At Bergamo we reach the foot of the moun- 
tains, and the most northern point of the road ; 
then we turn southward, and again westward, 
reaching Milan at five o’clock in the evening. 
A beautiful modern city of stately buildings, 
broad shaded avenues and fine hotels is before 
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us, and we find delightful quarters in the 
Hotel Cavour, overlooking the shadowy and 
fragrant Public Gardens. 

Tke newness of Milan is accounted for, 
when we are reminded that it was totally de- 
stroyed by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
in 1162. It is. now a wealthy and populous 
city, the capital of Lombardy, numbering 
212,500 inhabitants, and is largely engaged 
in the silk manufacture. 

We have daylight enough for an evening 
walk to the great Cathedral, regarded by the 
Milanese as worthy to be numbered among 
the wonders of the world. We pass down 
the broad Via del Giaraino to the Piazza 
Scala, and rest a few moments in front of the 
beautiful statue of Leonardo da Vinci. It is 
colossal, and stands on a lofty pedestal, sur- 
rounded by four of his pupils, and is adorned 
with copies of his principal works in relief. 
The whole monument is of Carrara marble, 
and appeared to me a fitting tribute to the 
great painter, whose most famous produc ion 
is in Milan. 

Thence we turn into the Gallery Victor 
Emmanuel, the largest and finest structure of 
the kind in Europe. Two streets of hand- 
some shops intersect each other at right an- 
gles, forming a Latin cross, and they are cov- 
ered with an arched roof of glass, and have 
a dome of glass 180 feet in height at the oc- 
tagonal center. Twenty-four statues of emi- 
nent Italians decorate the angles and recesses 
in this handsome gallery, and it is neatly 
paved with mosaic work. One great charm 
consists in its freedom from the intrusion of 
all horses and vehicles. One may loiter ad- 
miringly along, stopping to take note of the 
burly resemblance of Cavour, the more beau- 
tiful statue of Raphael, the stern features of 
Michael Angelo, the saturnine Dante, the as- 
piring, upturned face of Galileo, the philo- 
sophic visage of Volta, or the strong, grave 
Savonarola, without any fearful looking back 
for swift-coming wheels. Two thousand gas- 
jets light this noble gallery in the evening, 
and the pleasant and joyous people love to pro- 
menade and linger here, enjoying the friendly 
out-door life so characteristic of this land. 

But we pass on now, and emerge in the 
Piazza del Duomo, which surrounds the 
mighty edifice, the glory of Milan, which we 
have come to contemplate. I have seen 
countless pictures of this cathedral, and the 
faithful photograph cannot bear false witness ; 
but it was with a thrill of delight that I saw 
for the first time its delicate beauty, its won- 
derful elaboration, its gigantic size, and its 
countless spires against the pure dark evenmg 
sky. A young moon supplemented the de- 
clining day, and people of all classes and 
conditions were passing in and out of the 


great portals silently, for it is the vesper-time, 
and this is the house of prayer. 

We may enter with the rest into the beau- 
tiful and majestic temple, and walk down the 
central nave toward the altar. The arched 
roof is 164 feet above us, but the height is 
not too great to prevent a view of the excel- 
lent Gothic tracery which adorns it, and has 
the appearance of lace-work sculpture. 

Before reaching the altar, just beneath the 
dome, we see down into the subterranean 
chapel of St. Charles Borromeo, sumptuously 
decorated with gold and precious stones, 
Very excellent things are spoken of this most 
practical holy man of the sixteenth century. 
He sells his princely inheritance and gives to 
the poor; chooses a life of dedication to works 
of charity and humility; visits those sick 
and dying of the plague, to administer con- 
solation, fearless of danger to himself; and, 
when his gracious mission among men is fin- 
ished and he is gathered to his fathers, and 
the church pronounces him a saint, I do not 
know that any would wish to dispute her 
judgment, for his were saintly deeds.. The 
great and the lowly have sent rich votive of- 
ferings to the shrine of the good archbishop, 
whose relics are treasured up in this chapel. 
This splendid cross of emeralds and diamonds, 
which hangs in the middle of the shrine, is 
the gift of Maria Theresa of Austria; the 
golden crown suspended over the saint’s head 
is ascribed to Benevento Cellini, and is the 
offering «f Charles Theodore, Elector of Ba- 
varia ; and endless is the array of less costly 
but precious gifts which decorate the chapel. 
In the treasury of the church, which is shown 
us, is his colossal statue, beside that of St. 
Ambrose. They are all of silver, studded 
with jewels, and are represented as clad in 
their episcopal robes. 

As I sat wearily before all this display of 
childish man-worship, I thought how out of 
harmony with the useful and charitable life 
of these dead prelates was all this needless 
display of riches, and how far, probably, 
from what they themselves would have ce- 
sired; but it seems as if men would rather 
worship anything than the Highest, and much 
prefer to adore a good man’s dust than follow 
his footsteps in the pathway of self-denial. 

The next morning we devote to a yisit to 
the roof of the Cathedral. One thinks not of 
possible weariness when in the presence of this 
wondrous aerial gallery of sculpture, which 
shows so gloriously from below against the 
pure blue of the Italian sky. We buy tick- 
ets, are shown the doorway, and up we go 194 
steps inside of the church, and then emerge 
into the open air and ascend the 300 on the 
outside, which take us, from station to station, 
to the highest gallery of the highest tower. 
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It is vain to attempt to describe the sensation 
as we mount upward to the level of heroes 
and saints; to the heights where stand apos- 
tles and martyrs, in every attitude of devo- 
tion, of prayer, and of joyous aspiration; to 
the goodly fellowship of the prophets; then 
to the region of angels and of archangels; 
then, past the glowing and gilded stars of 
heaven, till we stand on high indeed. The 
spire upon whose highest gallery we stand is 
elevated among 146 less prominent pinnacles, 
each one adorned with twenty-five statues. 
Everything is of pure white marble, unstained 
by time, except the gilded stars that encircle 
the gallery, and the colossal semblance of the 
madonna, in gilded copper, which towers 
above the wondrous pile. In the far horizon 
are dimly seen the snowy Alpine summits, 
stretching through more than a semicircle, 
and the Appenines, filling the :emaining arc ; 
the fertile and wooded plain, with its shining 
waters, is all around us; the busy city is at 
our feet, with its thronging multitudes seem- 
ingly hushed into silence at noonday; and 
the astonishing sculptured creations of wealth, 
of genius and of religious zeal, bear us com- 

any in our high estate. A countless myriad 
of little birds have found safe dwelling amid 
these wonders, and twitter and chirp fearlessly 
as they attend to the necessary business of 
their happy lives. One has chosen his dwell- 
ing beneath the wings of a soaring archangel, 
another has his nest beneath the folds of the 
dress of a martyred saint, while yet another 
feels at home at the feet of an armed hero. 
And so we stand “buried in air,” rejoicing 
in the glorious vision till the aching eyes re- 
mind the rapt gazers that they are still of 
the earth, earthy, and must descend, sooner 
or later, and walk as aforetime along the 
dusky pathways of common life. 

As we enter the temple, ceremonial worship 
of some kind is going on, and sweet, soaring 
harmonies are filling the long aisles and the 
lofty arches. A host of richly-attired eccle- 
siastics are ranged round the high altar, and 
a group of worshippers seem to be following 
the progress of the ritual. There is a curious 
harmony in all this: the mighty temple, the 
“dim, religious light,” the soaring anthem, 
the mysterious, symbolic rite, the gorgeous 
vestments, and the soft, rich intonations of 


‘the choir. We sat down with the rest, to en- 


joy with them the beauty and poetic charm 
which invests their ancient ceremonial. It 
is soon over and we make once more a tour 
of the church, noting especially a statue of 
St. Bartholomew flayed, carrying his own 
skin on his shoulder. It is a real curiosity of 
art, admired for its anatomical accuracy. At 
the base is this inscription, which testifies to 
the pride of the artist, who worked eight years 
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‘upon it: “Non me Praziteles, sed Marcus 


Finzit Agrates.” (Praxiteles did not make 
me, but Marcus Agrates.) One questions 
how the artist obtained his models for this 
most exquisitely painful, though doubtless 
exquisitely correct work. 

The old church of St Ambrose, founded in 
the fourth century, on the ruins of a temple 
of Bacchus, claims a short visit. It is a ven- 
erable edifice, indeed, and of great historic 
interest. These were the gates which the 
fearless Ambrose closed against the Emperor 
Theodosius after the cruel massacre of Thes- 
salonica; and a portrait of the brave arch- 
bishop, on the left of the entrance, welcomes 
the visitor. It was in this sanctuary that the 
Lombard kings and the German emperors 
were crowned solemnly with the iron crown 
of Lombardy. But the famous old circlet 
for the brow of monarchs is not kept here, 
but is preserved in the Cathedral at Monza, 
eight miles north of Milan. I did not see the 
Iron Crown, nor even the model of it which 
is shown to visitors for a franc, but neverthe- 
less do I believe what is written of the ven- 
erable relic. It is a broad hoop of gold, 
adorned with precious stones, round the inte- 
rior of which is a thin strip of iron, said to 
have been made from a nail of the true cross, 
brought by the Empress Helena from Pales- 
tine. It pressed the brows of thirty-four 
Lombard Kings, and was later employed at 
the coronation of the Emperor Charles V, of 
Napoleon I, in 1805, and of the Austrian 
Emperor Ferdinand I, in 1838. It was car- 
ried off by the Austrians in 1859, but after 
the peace, 1866, it was restored to the Lom- 
bards, by whom it is so greatly venerated. 

In the refectory of the suppressed mon- 
astery of Sta. Maria delle Grazie is the cele- 
brated mural painting of Leonardo da Vinci, 
the “ Last Supper.” The picture has suffered 
in many ways, being obscured by the smoke 
from a neighboring kitchen, then injured by 
an inundation and the dampness afterward, 
then by the use of the hall for a stable in the 
days of Napoleon I, and finally by the cut- 
ting of a door through the lower part of the 
table; but I was amazed to find it yet so 
grandly expressive. The mournful, yet nobly- 
beautiful, face of the Christ who has just inti- 
mated the treachery of Judas; the dark, de- 
ceitful visage of the traitor, and the varied 
expression of the startled apostles, are very 
perfectly rendered in the original; but even 
the best copies are quite unsatisfactory in 
comparison. Several artists were at work and 
were producing copies of various grades, but 
I would not want any of them, preferring to 
trust to memory alone. 

We give a few hours to the picture gallery 
| in the Brera, formerly a college of the Jesuits, 
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and give very hasty glances at the 400 oil 
paintings here collected. The most famous 
work here is Raphael’s Sposalizio, or the 
Nuptials of the Virgin, one of the early pro- 
ductions of the great master. A modern 
picture which had great attraction for the 
copyists, represented Queen Catharine de 
Medicis persuading her son Charles IX of 
France, to eign the order for the massacre of 
his Protestant subjects on St. Bartholomew’s 
day. This is a remarkable contrast of power 
and weakness. The queen mother is resolute, 
cruel and sternly persistent, and she stands in 
an attitude almost threatening before her son, 
urging him to do the deed which will re- 
move a powerful party of opposition from his 
pathway. He seems about to yield, wearied 
with her importupities, and the pen is already 
in his relaxed hand which will affix the 
royal signature to the fatal mandate. But 
our visit was too hasty to afford any but the 
most superficial glance at the collection. 
Paul Veronese shows us the Christ sitting at 
meat at the house of the Pharisee, and Guer- 
cino shows us the parting scene of Abraham 
and Hagar, while here is Leonardo da 
Vinci’s study for the head of Christ in the 
Last Supper. 

The triumphal Arco della Pace, begun by 
Napoleon I, as a termination to the Simplon 
road and for his own glorification, claims a 
visit. It is an imposing gateway like those 
of Paris and of Munich, but was not finished 
as Napoleon intended. The Austrian Em- 
peror, Francis, completed it in 1830, having 
changed the inscriptions and the dedication 
to others in his own honor. These inscriptions 
have now been replaced by others commem- 
orating the emancipation of Italy in 1859. 
Over the summit of the archway, on the plat- 
form, is the Goddess of Peace in a chariot 
with six horses, and at the four corners are 
victories on horseback, all in bronze. The 
various bas-reliefs upon the structure com- 
memorate the victories of Napoleon, the 
triumph of Francis, the foundation of the 
Lombardo Venetian Kingdom, the Congress of 
Vienra, the Institution of the Order of the 
Iron Crown, the taking of Paris and many 
other events relating to the history of recent 
times. The arch is of beautiful white marble. 

On the 13th of Sixth month we left Milan 
for Como, and spent an hour in this old town 
which is enclosed by an amphitheater of 
mountains, and which is our starting point 
for a voyage on the lake. We glance through 
the cathedral of white marble, take note of 
the statues of the elder and the younger 
Piiny on either side of the principal entrance. 
The day seems terribly warm, and the little 
steamer which awaits us at the wharf is more 
attractive than the heated town. A friendly 
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awning is spread and comfortable seats are 





provided on the deck, whence we may take 
our first view of the :nost beautifnl of the 
lakes of North Italy. It is, indeed, a charm- 
ing sheet of pure, dark-blue water, with vine 
and olive-clad mountain banks, and were it 
not for the intensity of the sun-beams which 
pierce the canvas roof above us, our ride to 
Bellaggio had been an unmixed delight. The 
forest-clad mountains rise to a height of 7,000 
feet, and we can, from the boat, plainly see 
both banks the whole distance. Pretty villas, 
homes of wealth and of taste, are scattered 
along the banks; and among these the Villa 
d’Este, now a hotel, is pointed out as having 
been for a coasiderable time the residence of 
the consort of George IV of England, Queen 
Caroline. It is a charming place, and must 
have been a pleasant home for this unfor- 
tunate wife of a graceless prince, if any place 
on the earth could be pleasant to the slandered 
and slighted princess, whose proper position 
was beside her husband on the throne of one 
of the mightest realms of earth. All too 
soon, it seems, our steamer nears the western 
base of the promontory which separates the 
two arms of the lake and we have reached 
Bellaggio. A fine large hotel, the Grande 
Bretagne, having every comfort and every 
luxury which could be desired, receives us, 
and we spend three days at this point, the 
most beautiful of any on the Italian lakes. 
After our experiences, in heated cities, how 
restful is this lovely view of softly rounded 
mountains and the radiant lake which ripples 
at our feet, how charming are the shaded 
forest paths, and how delightful it is to feel 
that the proper thing to do is to sit and enjoy 
the fair panorama just before the eyes. The 
second day of our stay is characterized by a 
succession of thunder showers, which are 
powerless to temper the depressing heat of 
the weather. The long reverberations that 
follow the crashes of thunder, the vivid near- 
ness of the lightning, the curious and beauti- 
ful effect of the forming, reforming and dis- 
solving cloud-masses which seem to rest on 
the mountains opposite, in some respects sur- 
passed anything of the kind I had ever before 
observed. 

From the park of the Villa Serbelloni, the 
dependence of the hotel on the heights above, 
we enjoyed an excellent moonlight view of 
the lovely lake which has aroused the en- 
thusiasm of so many tourists. I can only say 
it surpassed all my expectations, and if the 
summer were not so fiercely upon us, I 
should wish to linger many days and write 
leisurely. Thanks to the kind Friends, a 
goodly packet of whose letters reached me at 
Bellaggio. 

On the 16th of Sixth month we resumed 
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our march, crossed the lake of Menaggio, and 
there took a carriage and drove across the 
country to Porlezzio, at the head of lake 
Lugano. There a little steamer receives us 
and bears us down the charming lake, be- 
tween green mountain walls, clad with the 
chestnut in bloom and gemmed with fairy- 
like little towns and villas. ‘i he heat becomes 
intense as the day advances, and the poetic 
mountain walls that look so cool and green, 
shut out the air from the little sea; so that it 
is pleasant to find refuge in the cool hotel at 
Lugano, at 2 o'clock. 

We are now in Switzerland, and Lugano is 
one of the three chief towns of Canton Tessin, 
containing more than 6,000 inhabitants, The 
situation appears to me almost as beautiful 
as that of Bellaggio, and a large and e’egant 
hotel (Hotel du Parc) invites the wanderer to 
rest. But no! on we must go, taking a car- 
riage for the ride at eventide across the 
country to Luvino, on lake Maggiore. A 
heavy rain goes with us all the way, making 
any survey of the country impossible, much 
to my disappointment. Lake Maggiore is 
tossed into billows by the tempest and roars 
like the ocean, but sleep and rest come all the 
same. The next morning we are awakened 
at the dawning, in time for the little steamer 
which comes to take us down the lake to the 
Borromean Islands. The rain is not actually 
falling when we start, but the morning is 
showery, and from the deck of the steamer 
we bave curious studies of light and cloud as 
the glory of the dawn struggles to find expres. 
sion, now gleaming down from the broken 
cloud masses, now tinging the soft, white bil- 
lowy heaps of cumuli with a radiance, now 
smiling on the green hill side, now gilding 
the aspiring summit. As the morning ad- 
vances the rain comes, at first fitfully, but 
soon the showers become vehement, and when 
at length the steamer lands us at Isola Bella 
we can only seek the friendly shelter of the 
hotel and await better times. 

We are now on the domain of the Count 
Borromeo, who resides part of the year in the 
great palace we propose to visit. It is stated 
that in 1670 Count Vitellino Borromeo, an 
ancester of the present Count, proposed to 
tranrform this arid but picturesque rock in 
jake Maggiore to a delicious dwelling place, 
which might compare favorably with the isle 
of Calypso or the Hesperides of classic story. 
Sixty years of labor were expended upon it, 
and great riches were spent in changing this 
formless rock into a terraced garden teeming 
with the vegetation of the tropics. Ten ter- 
races, rising in a pyramidal form, one above 


another, form hanging gardens like those of 


Babylon of old, and they are adorned with 
statues, vases, ubelisks and black cypresses. 
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In a pause of the rain we seek the portals 


of the palace, are kindly admitted and per- 
mitted to see the great dwelling place where 
a noble and all his retainers may live in 
state, and yet have ample space to devote to 
the stranger within his gates. There is the 
usual richness of decoration, lovely views 
from the ample windows, great state beds 
where the notables of the earth have sought 
repose, but no works of art sufficiently strik- 
ing to make an abiding impression on the 
mind. The lower floor, a basement nearly 
on a level with the lake, is ingeniously de- 
vised to resemble a grotto of the seas, being 
paved and decorated with pebbles and orna- 
mented with marine devices; and must bea 
cool and refreshing retreat from the noonday 
glare for the princely dwellers. And now we 
seek the garden and are led from terrace to 
terrace among aromatic and tropic shrubs, 
among flowers of every clime, among groves 
of oranges, lemons and mandarins, all in 
bloom and in fruit. Here is a delicate droop- 
ing cypress from Ceylon; a mermosa which 
has two sorts of leaves, the tiny pinnate ones 
shrinking and frail, and the firm willow-like 
brethren, strong and protecting; here is the 
India rubber tree, and here is the cork oak 
from Spain. In all luxuriance the gigantic 
Sequoia of California is growinz, and the 
gardener fills our hands with leaves of cam- 
phor and other aromatic plants. Among the 
most fragrant was the sharp-pointed, knife- 
like leaf of an Australian tree. Lower forms 
of vegetation are not despised. Here is a bed 
of Cyclomen in bloom, and great pansies 
smile up at us from every spare corner, while 
roses are fairly rejoicing in their existence. 
I never saw such a wealth of oleanders, and 
the gardener, seeing my admiration, gathered 
boquets of it for us—more than I really 


wanted to carry. He takes us to the gigantic 


bay tree and shows us the scar where, he said, 
Napoleon cut the word “ battglia” with his 


knife before the battle of Marengo. Count- 
less turtle doves and other birds had a safe 
rest on this happy isle. 

The neighboring ‘Isola Madre is also clad 
with tropic plants and is peopled with phea- 


sants, bui the day is too unpropitious to make 


a trip thither seem desirable. Nothing re- 
mains but to take the steamer that now comes 
puffing along and return to our quarters at 
Luvino. 

Some time I should like to visit again lake 
Maggiore, and see the Borromean Isles under 
smiling skies, and linger many days in its 
pleasant places. S. R. 

Sizth month 17th 1875. 


SS 


ALL our appetites, when restrained, are 
beneficent. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE AT HOME. 


Down comes Thomas Carlyle from his sanc 
tum into the hallway—a gray-whiskered old 
man, with eyes half-closed, as if pondering 
over some mental abstraction and shutting 
out the external world. He placed upon the 
table a long clay pipe, from which he had 
been raising a cloud of smoke, and took up 
one of half a dozen felt hats, with as broad 
a brim as you see on a Colorado ranchman’s 
head. His clothing was of the coarsest 
Scotch twill, and like a Quaker’s suit, was 
gray and of one color. His coat reached 
below his knees. 


‘‘Umph!” Who are you?” he at length 
said, when his brother remarked that some- 
body was standing near by. 


“Sir, I am one of a multitude in America 
who, having read a few of your works, have 
long had a desire to call on you.” 


After the usual courtesies, I explained to 
him that my wish in seeing him had now 
been gratified, and that I would most respect- 
fully bid him good afternoon. Another grunt 
was the only reply. While bowing my way 
out he stopped me with the remark: “I am 

oing to walk. Come with me.” I went. 
He started off at a good pace, with his hands 
behind him and his head slightly inclined. 
When, after a few moments, I ventured a 
question, he answered it in the old Socratic 
fashion, by asking a dozen. He wished to 
know about the United States, our churches, 
our colleges, our public men. Most great 
men, when you enter their presence, inspire 
you with their greatness, and either by word 
or intimation reveal their virtues. Thomas 
Carlyle is a conspicuous exception. It was 
with difficulty that I could get him to talk 
of himself, or get his views on questions of 
the day. Germany, he at length said, was in 
a state of theological transition. Dogma was 
.yielding to fact. The Christian church was 
changing, but the grand truths of Christianity 
were unalterable. In the hands of Bismarck, 
the chiefest statesman of the age, its progress 
was as certain as the rising of to-morrow’s 
sun. Nothing was to be feared. With Eng- 
land thére was more smoke than fire in the 
air. By Carlyle, a i Scotchman, reared 
in the good old Presbyterian fashion, the new 
movements in the ritualistic party of the 
Established church were regarded with dis- 
like ; but the points in dispute were trivial, 
and should vanish when weightier problems 
remain unsolved. He spoke somewhat slight- 
ingly of Gladstone and his recently published 
pamphlets. He had watched him as he 
changed from a high tory to a most out- 
spoken radical. Gladstone’s gravest fault, 
thought Carlyle, was that he Tooked exclu- 





sively at the side issues of great questions, 
He recognized the bearings and appearances, 
not the underlying fact; and a fact, he con. 
tinued, was a divine revelation, and he who 
acted contrary to it sinned against God. 

“Ts Gladstone, then, only a politician ?” J 
asked. ‘‘ Much worse,” was the answer; “ for 
he always acts the politician with the wisdom 
of a statesman.” 

Here we approached a street crossing. 
When half way over, Mr. Carlyle suddenly 
stopped, and, stooping down, picked some- 
thing out of the mud, at the risk of being 
run over by one of the many carriages in the 
street. With his bare hands he brushed the 
mud off and placed the white substance in a 
clean spot on the curbstone. “That,” said 
he, in a tone as sweet and in words as beauti- 
ful as I have ever heard, “ is only a crust of 
bread. Yet I was taught by my mother 
never to waste, and, above all, bread, more 
precious than gold, the substance that is the 
same tu the body that the mind is to the soul. 
I am sure the little sparrows or a hungry 
dog will get nourishment from that bit of 
bread.”’— Clarence W. Bowen, in Independent, 


ansssinaseacibeRiipeaicancatnahin 
From the Bogota Tradivcionista. 


AFTER AN EARTHQUAKE, 


IN THE RUINS OF THE FINE CITY OF CUCUTA, IN 
THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, 

The day after this terrible scene people 
flocked in on all sides, armed with imple- 
ments for digging, and mules to carry the 
plunder away. Merchants who attempted to 
find and recover their safes had to proceed 
revolver in hand. The pillage of the ruins 
went on for: five days, during which time 
those bandits sent away some fifty mule-loads 
of the goois of the unfortunates that lay 
buried under the ruins of what had been the 
fine city of Cucuta, in the Republic of 
Colombia. The streets and lanes among the 
ruins were covered with all kinds of goods 
aud merchandise. In one place boxes of wine 
had been opened, the contents drank, and the 
bottles scattered around; in other places, 
chandeliers, silk trimmings, fura and furni- 
ture. In another were to be seen tins of sar- 
dines, salmon, oysters, etc., all in confusion, 
and all more or less covered with mud. In 
the midst of all this there were some of the 
people of this unfortunate city setting off 
Chinese crackers, drinking wine, surrounded 
by dead bodies, and shouting out, “ Now the 
rich are poor, and the poor rich.” All this 
was accompanied with the clamors of the 
living, the groans of the wounded, and the 
cries of those buried alive, who begged to be 
helped out from under the ruins of their 
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fallen houses. Some pious old woman would 
come into view with her lap full of stolen 
articles, murmuring, “ What a terrible mis- 
fortune!” and then hastening home to count 
the beads of her rosary and take an inventory 
of the valuables in ner possession. And so 
assed several days; those who could, left, 
and those who could not did the best that was 
ossible under the circumstances. The very 
aid seut to the unfortunate the robbers 
managed to share, and little of it fell to the 
lot of the really deserving. The Chief of the 
national force stationed there abandoned his 
post. The Colombian Guard, as it was called, 
mutinied; and after robbing what it could 
dissolved and desertel. Even the Alcalde 
took to flight and Jeft the robbers masters of 
the lives and goods of their unfortunate fel- 
low-citizens. In fine, Cucuta is now only a 
name for a horrible heap of ruins, with its 
dead inhabitants putrifying under them. 


THE essence of true nobility is neglect of 
self. Let the thoughts of self pass in, and 
the beauty of great actions is gone like the 
bloom from a soiled flower. 


——____—+ see 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AFTER HARVEST. 


The tenderness of Autumn fills the air 

Like the last breath of flowers, and tones all sounds 
With mellow sadness that subdues the heart ; 
While all the world expectant of stern rule 

Goes smiling to the servitude of Frost. 

The harvests are all gathered, and the year 

Feels the tired calmness of its afternoon, 

And gives sweet welcome to its garnered rest. 
Across the river’s sparkling line of blue, 

Dividing village homes from rural scenes, 

What warm, rich glories cluster on the trees, 

And on the wheat’s young green! Decay and youth, 
In strife of emulation mark the germs 

Of change and growth renewed for evermore, 

And draw us isto thought, and build our faith 
That power Divine, imperishable, dwells 

Behind the scheme of Life! 


We fret with cares, 
And pains our errors bring, and scarcely see 
The world unroll its splendors for our eyes, 
And clothe its breast with light that we may learn 
Our Father works in silence that is peace, 
In wisdom that is beauty, and in power 
That fails not in itspromise. Over all 
The ceaseless order of material things, 
And the deep nature of the spirit world, 
Blooms the sweet purpose of Creative love 
To bring man upward to a nobler life, 
Through the glad sunshine of obedient steps, 
To his revealed desire. Sure hope abides, 
And trust is centered in the soul that seeks 
In pure humility the ways of Truth. 
Never forsaken is the faithful heart 
By Him who framed its needs, if all its light 
Is wove in thought and deed. None are cast off 
Who will to shelter in his love and care. 
The harvest ripened in His sun and dew, 
Is gathered home! 8. S. 


Bristol, Pa,, 10th mo., 1875. 
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THE SANDPIPER. 
BY CELIA THAXTER, 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered dritt-wood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud, black and swift, across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white light-houses high ; 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Nor flash of fluttering drapery, 
He has no thought of any wrong, 
He scans me with a fearless eye, 
Staunch friends are we, well-tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My drift-wood fire will burn so bright : 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper and I? 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR TENTH MONTH. 


























| 1874 ) 1875 
| Days. _Days. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 
hours....., ena eeenidees aiden eaininadipied | 4 10 
Rain all or nearly all day............s00+ 1 1 
Snow, including very slight falls ...... 0 l 
Cloudy, without storms...... pasanaenctlenn ha 7 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ bs SPi1 
DOA acsendcivihnweecthest ariths itll | 31 | 31 
1874 | 1875 
TEMPERATURES. | Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Tenth mo., per 
Petes Pic ccncnestdecdccenssentnh 58 62| 54.25 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.........ccssesessees 72.00 | 76.00 
Lowest point reached, per Penna.) | 
Hospital.....ccccccccscesececee see eee eee ee | 39.00| 31.00 
ee eee 
RAIN. Inches. | Inches. 
Rain during the month, per Penna.| 
Hospital........++ tiers sevrepancinaaiiye TRE Sta 
DEATHS. Numb’r. Numb’r. 





Deatus during the month, being five 


current weeks for each year........ | 1360 1576 
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MEAN TEMPERATURES, |_ Deg. 
Average of the mean temperature of 
Tenih month for the past 86 years)......... | 54.78 
Highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1793... .......00.s+:|esceseeee 64.00 
Lowest mean of temperature during| 
that entire period, 1827...... ....+.... Sci | 46.00 
1874 | 1875 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. Inches.| Inches. 
Totals for the first ten months 
OF CACH YeAP...2...ccccccccccocces ces 36 38! 32.29 








The comparisons above speak for themselves, and 
show the mean of the month just closed to have 
been about half a degree cooler than the average 
for the past eighty-six years. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia frest occurred very 
early in the month, while on the 13th both ice and 
frost visited Vineland, N. J. Onthesame day there 
was ice formed at Germantown and at Byberry, Pa ; 
it was reported to be half an inch thick. In broad 
contrast to this we find the following item published 
on the last day of the week, ending the 30th inst., 
viz: ‘*A number of persons bathed in the ocean 
at Cape May early in the present week. The wa'er 
is said to have been not unpleasantly cold.’’ On the 
29th and 30th a severe snow-storm raged at Omaba, 
Nebraska, falling to the depth of two inches. Tele- 
graphic and railroad communication were delayed 
in consequence of its severity ; while at Rolla, Mis- 
souri, “the snow was accompanied wih a hail- 
storm of unprecedented violence, with thunder and 
lightning, during which not less than ten thousand 
panes of glass were destroyed.” Los Cruces, New 
Mexico, has been visited with a tremendous water- 
spout, by which six y-three houses were destroyed, 
but fortunately no loss of life ensued. 

These items are introduced to show how greatly 
this vicinity has been favored, and how much we 
have to be thankful for. In Baltimore, Maryland, we 
learn the mean for the month just closed was 554 
degrees, with a rainfall of 1.44 inches. 

J. M. Extis. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month 4th, 1875. 





NOTICES. 


The Circular Meeting within the limits of Abing- 
ton Quarter will be held at Warminster on Fist- 
day, the 21st inst., at 3 P. M. 

The 9 o’clock morning train from Philadelphia, 
via North Pennsylvania Railroad, reaches Johnsville 
Station (less than half a mile from the Meeting- 
house) in time for the morning meeting. 





The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing on Circular Meetings will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Eleventh month 19th, at 4 o’clock. 





The next Third- day Evening Meeting will be held 
at Race street, on the 16th inst , at 74 o’clock. 








ITEMS. 


Tue Arctic exploring steamer Pandora, has re- 
turned to England forthe winter. She sailed further 
into the Polar Sea than any previous vessel. 


On the 7th inst., San Benito County, California, 
was severely shaken by an earthquake. The vibra- 
tion, which was from east to west, was preceded by 
“ae harsh, rumbling noise.” 
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a 
Pror. Henry, at Washington, has received te]. 
egrams announcing the discovery of two new plan. 
ets of the twelfth magnitude in Europe; one by 
Palisa, at Berlin, in right ascension 3 hours 6 whee 
utes north ; declination, 18 degrees 17 minutes; 
motion, south; and one by Paul Henry, at Parie, 
in right ascension 2 hours 38 minutes north ; 
declination, 15 degrees 22 minutes; motion, very 
slight. 


Tue death of Jobn Gardner Wilkinson, D. C. L., 
F. R. S., who has long been recognized. as one of 
the most eminent of Egyptian antiquarians, js 
announced by cable. Born in 1797, receiving his 
educa‘ion at Harrow and at Exeter College, Oxford. 
Most of his life he has pagsed in Egypt, where he 
has been @ zealous and thorough student of the 
architecture, writings and mementces of the ancient 
Egyptian races. The fruits of bis researches have 
appeared in a pumber of volumes treating of the 
life, character and history of the ear!y races that 
dwelt upon the Nile, and outlining the distinctive 
and curious developments in their civilization. 
Among his publications of this character are Mon- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, and The 
Egyptians in the Time of Pharoah. A work of broader 
scope is his Jlistory of Modern Egypt and Thebes 
published in 1844. . He has also found time fcr re- 
search and observation in other countries, the re- 
sults of which are embodied in Dalmatia and Mon- 
tenegro, with a Journey to Mostar and Remarks cn the 
Sclavonic Nations, and other desultory publica- 
tions.— Az. Paper. 


THe eminent English Telegraphist, Charles 
Wheatstone, died in Paris last month. ‘“* What Pro- 
fessor Morse was to the United States, Sir Charles 
Wheatstone was to the United Kingdom. The En- 
glish clasm for Wheatstone tke honor of being the 
first person to apply electricity to the transmission 
of messages. Without discussing at this moment 
whether the honor rightfully belongs to our Moise 
or the English Wheatstone, it may be said that both 
of these eminent men, by their lives, conferred 
great benefits upon the humanrace. Morse laid the 
foundation of telegraphy in the United States, while 
Sir Charles Wheatstone was the founder of the En- 
glish system. The two systems, while accomplish- 
ing the same end—the transmission of words by elec- 
tiicty—were differently operated and require differ- 
ent instruments. The Morse system, as is well known, 
consists of a series of dots and dashes, while in the 
Wheatstone system the various letters are distin- 
guished by the movements of a dointer on a dial 
plate. 

“The deceased began his connection with tele- 
graphy in 1836, wben 34 years of age while en- 
gaged in some scientific investigations at Heidelberg. 
In 1837 he obtained permission from the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway Company to make an ex- 
perimental application of his plan in a tunnel on that 
line of railway. The experiment was so successful 
that in the same year Mr. Wheatstone, with a Mr. 
Cooke, took out a patent for his instruments, and 
laid the foundation of the telegraphic system of the 
United Kingdom. For Sir Charles Wheatstone is 
also claimed the honor of being the inventor of 
the stereoscope. Queen Victoria knighted him in 
1868 on account of his scientific acquirements, and 
in the same year the Royal Society conterred upon 
him the Copley medal for his researches in acous- 
tics, electricity and megnetism. In 1869, the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh bestowed upon bim the degree 
of LL. D. Deceased was born in Gloucester: hire, 
England, in 1802, so at the time of bis death he was 
in his 74th year.”’—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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TAILORING. | 


amended 
aUSTAVT US GCoirm’sZ B, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
* 
A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


asonable. 
- aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@e 





PH 





Farnitare Warerooms, 297 N. 0th Street. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 





{7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatiy done 








IAMOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- 
D karat gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
T. W. BAILY’S, Jeweler, 
No. 622 Market street. 


WATER FILTERS. 


Stone Water Filters, from $3.50 to $10.00. 








oo 


Metal Filters, with Porcelain Coolers from $7.00 


/A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


to $15.00. 
Porcelain Filters and Coolers from $9.00 to $15.00 


The most thoroughly reliable Filters in use. 
Manufactured and for sale at the Old Established 


House Furnishing Store of 


E. S. FARSON & CO. 
No. 220 Dock St., (below Walnut St.,) 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


KAUB, FRYMIER 


& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


Are offering great inducements to 
purchasers of French China Dinner and Tea Sets, Plain and 
Decorated, choice styles and superior quality. An exten- 
sive and varied assortment of Chamber Sets, Foreign and 
Domestic Glassware, Piain, Cut, and Engraved. Our Stock 
has been carefully selected, and purchased for casb, enabl- 
— to sell at the lowest cash prices. 

special care devoted to Our Retail Department. 








ELLIGENCER. 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 
Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 
A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SAE RAA ITAA 


or Ge latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand 
| or made to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOWS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER 


I PHILADELPAIA, PENNA. 








PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Beautifull" ‘‘Charming!" ‘*Oh, how lovely!” ‘‘ What are they 
worth?” etc. Such are the exclamations of those we see the large, elegant 
new Chromos procuced by the European aod American Chromo Publishing 
Co, Every one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pictures, 
they speak for themselves. Canvassers, Agents, and Ladies and Geatlemen 
out of employment, will tind this the best opening ever offered to make 
} — ‘or full particulars send stamp for covfidential Circulars. 

Address F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston. 





‘WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


| Would announce to his friends in the city and 
country, that they can order a sample pound of Tea 
| by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 

including wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 
|a@ 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
to any part of the United States, from 50c.,60c., 70c., 
80c., 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas. 
All fresh of the latest importations, bought at panic 
prices for cash, and will be sold to dealers, families, 
and public institutions for cash, at extra low prices. 
You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
we keep the kettle boiling on our sample table for 
that purpose. Remember, 


WILLIAM INGRAW’S Tea Warehouse, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


Institution for both Sexes. 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S§8TS&., 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 18785. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect,care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K, TAYLOR, Principal. 


LincoLn, Loupon County, V4., 
6th Month 4th, 1875. 

Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor’s 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it gree me ——e to say, 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M, JANNEY. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 








Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 
glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


iF Opposite the New Post Office. £f}| 39p 823 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t., Philada, 
















FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER. 


IF YOU CARE 


TO LOOK INTO THE 


~ SCIENCE OF CLOTHING YOURSELF, 


we think you will find 
that the Study we have given the subject 


WILL SERVE YOU IN MANY WAYS, 


ust. We have collected in our Ware Rooms the Zargest variety of tried 
fabrics. 

2d. We have scientifically worked out the sizing and shaping of 
Ready Made Clothing, so as to fit all forms. 

3d. We have educated workmen, and classified labor, securing higher 
efficiency, and systematized every part of the business, to obtain ‘trxe 
economy. 

ath. We act upon the belief that a small profit is better than a large 
one, because in this way we do a large business, which not only pays us 
best, but serves our customers with more reasonable rates. Our prices are 
positively fixed, and stated in figures on tickets. Acquaintances and 
Strangers are treated exactly alike. 

sth. Always giving a dollar’s worth of goods for a dollar, we most 
cheerfully refund the money where customers are not pleased and return the 
goods uninjured within the 10 days we allow /or examination and inguiry. 
This we state on the Guarantee given with each article at the time of 
purchase. ‘ 

The stock on hand is the largest and best we ever had, comprising Boys’ 
Goods as well as Gentlemen’s Wear. The Department for Shirts, Under- 
wear, etc., is very complete, and our White Shirts are as reliable as other 
goods, because they are of our own manufacture. We still make great 

uantities of goods to order for those who prefer Ordered Clothing. Steam 

‘levators carry Passengers throughout the building, and the best attention 
is paid toevery order by mail or personal visit. Easy Rules for Self-Measure, 
and Patterns of Materials supplied on application. Made up goods are sent 
by Express or Post when request is made, stating color and price desired. 
Payment can be made to the Express Co., and if goods do not suit, we 
will return the money, and be at the expense of their return to our house. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 


The Largest Clothing House in America, 
S. E. Cor.SIXTH & MARKET Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





